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LABOR UNIONS AND WOMEN. 


The Labor Unions are for Woman Suf- 
frage. The American Federation of La- 
bor at its tenth day’s session in Faneuil 
Hall adopted the following resolution: 


That adult women of the United States 
should be admitted to full citizenship, as 


a matter of justice to them and as a neces-— 


sary step toward raising the scale of 
wages for all citizens. 

This resolution was brought before the 
Labor Federation by Mrs. Mary Kenney 
O'Sullivan, 5 Dudley St., Roxbury, herself 
a delegate to the convention. 

A meeting was held in Faneuil ha. one 
afternoon last week between the sessions 
of the American Federation of Labor Lcr- 
vention, in the interests of the formaticu 
of an organization of women which shah 
do for the woman wage-earner as a pro- 
ducer what the Woman’s Label League is 
doing for woman as a consumer. R. B. 
O’Brien presided. The meeting indorsed 
the Women’s Label League and accepted 
a draft of a proposed constitution which 
will be submitted to all the international 
labor unions that have women members. 
The plan is eventually to form a National 
council, in whose membership the labor 
unions shall be in the majority, with a 
representation of social workers. 


SUFFRAGE WORK IN CANADA. 


At the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of the Do- 
minion of Canada, the franchise superin- 
tendent, Mrs. O. C. Edwards, reported 
practical work done in Quebec province. 
In Montreal legislation had been secured 
giving the municipal vote to women sep- 
arated judicially from their husbands 
when qualified as to property, and pre- 
venting their husbands voting on the 
same property. In Ontario a petition for 
equal suffrage signed by 6,392 men and 
10,431 women was presented to the legis- 
lature. The Hon G. W. Ross said he could 
promise no definite action, but recom- 
mended that the agitation be continued. 
During 1902 and 1903 nearly all the Metho- 
dist Conferences in Ontario passed strong 
resolutions in favor of the movement. At 
the request of the W. C. T. U., a bill giv- 
ing married women qualified as to prop- 
erty and taxed personally a provincial 
vote has been sent to the Municipal Com- 
mittee. 

Petitions for equal suffrage are being 


circulated in both Manitoba and British 
Columbia. Mrs. Edwards announced that 
she had almost ready for publication a 
hand-book of the laws relating to women 
in Canada. At the close of this report the 
convention voted to send a letter of greet- 
ing to the women of that new common- 
wealth on having the full suffrage. 


AUSTRALIAN WOMEN SENATORS. 


The Woman’s Suffrage League of Aus- 
tralia will endeavor to secure the return 
of a woman to the Federal Senate from 
the State of Victoria at the general elec- 
tion to be held next month. In all States 
of the Australasian Commonwealth all 
women twenty-one years of age and up- 
ward have the right to vote on the same 
footing as men. Each State is entitled to 
be represented by six Senators, elected by 
popular vote. So the women suffragists 
have determined to present one of their 
number for election to the Upper Cham- 
ber. Should their candidate happen to be 
returned, an example of great value to 
their cause would be set to other coun- 
tries. But would a woman be eligible for 
such an Office? Australian constitutional 


lawyers are divided in opinion on the 


question. Some of the ablest, however, 
declare that there is nothing in the con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth or rules 
of interpretation in the British Acts of 
Parliament to preclude women from serv- 
ing as members of either House of the 
Federal Parliament. 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS EARL.Y 


Editor Woman’s Column : : 

The Consumers’ League again calls the 
attention of women to their opportu- 
nity of aiding both working girls and 
merchants. November, with its better 
weather than December and its freedom 
from the Christmas turmoil, is here, and 
our Christmas buying now may be of un- 
told value to hundreds of our sisters. 
Last winter two-thirds of the establish- 
ments on the White List of the Consum- 
ers’ League were closed for the evening 
during that terrible week before Christ- 
mas. In the remaining stores, looking at 
the tired and worn faces of those behind 
the counters and the nervous and tense 
ones before them, one could not but won- 
der if this were the proper prelude to 
wishes for ‘‘peace and good will ta men.”’ 
It lies with the shopping public’to de- 
cide whether the movement for evening 
closing shall advance each year. Do you 
realize, women of America, thatit is your 
will that decides this? 

No one can suppose that the merchants 
wish to overwork scores of men and wom- 
en, or give their own evenings as well as 
their days to the public. In the hands of 
the shoppers lies the solution. If they 
will buy early in the season and early in 
the day, there need be no such pressure. 


A wise man once said that all our 
troubles in life come from lack of nutri- 
tion or of imagination. The workers suf- 
fer the lack of nutrition,—for what good 
can supper do them, worn out with hours’ 
standing and discouraged with the pros- 
pect of two, three or four hours’ more 
before rest comes? And what sort of 
imagination must purchasers have, who 
because they have not seen a girl faint be- 
fore their eyes, or crawl sobbing with ex 
haustion into bed, do not turn all their 
energies to righting such wrongs? 

MAuD NATHAN, 
Pres. N. Y. Consumers’ League. 
EmMMA BRAES, Sec. 


SHE PAINTED THE GOVERNOR. 


A handsome portrait of Governor Garvin 
of Rhode Island, painted by. Mrs. Caroline 
Thurber, has just been hung beside those 
of former governors in the State House at 
Providence. It is the custom for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to make an appropriation 
for the purchase of a large portrait of the 
then presiding Governor. Mrs. Thurber 
was last year selected by Governor Garvin 
to perform the work. 


THE GRANGE FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 


The National Grange in session at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., last week, was addressed by 
Miss Susan B, Anthony in regard to an 
endorsement of woman suffrage. On the 
next day the following resolution was pre- 
sented by T. P. Walcott of Kentucky, and 
after prolonged discussion was adepted: 


Resolved, That the Nationa) Grange rec- 
ognizes the equal rights of women by re- 
ceiving them into full membership, with 
the privilege of filling every office and 
voting for every officer and measure, 

That the National Grange believes this 
equality of rights should extend also to 
matters of State, and that it fully endorses 
the suffrage for women, and pledges its 
influence to secure for them this “right 
protective of all other rights’’—a voice in 
the government under which they live.”’ 


A MAYOR’S TESTIMONY. 


In behalf of the City Council and citi- 
zens Of Fort Collins, Mayor P. J. McHugh 
has formally invited the Colorado Federa- 
tion to hold their 1904 convention in that 
city. The following excerpt from his let- 
ter of invitation testifies to the high esti- 
mation in which the progressive women of 
that State are held: 


Knowing the beneficial influences your 
organization has on our State and its in- 
stitutions, I can assure you our people 
here are interested in your success. Our 
local clubs have already taught us the 
benefits that are derived from such organ- 
izations. They have identified themselves 
with numerous public interests to our edu- 
cational, moral and social advantage. In 
my humble opinion the home is material- 
ly benefited by the enlightening influence 


of their intellectual union, 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN ROME. 


‘People who would be called well off in 
America are rich in Rome; people we 
should consider poor can live here with 
much comfort and some luxury,’’ writes 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot in Lippincott’s. 
For instance, cabs cost 16 cents a course 
for two people, or 40 cents an hour. I 
pay my seamstress 50 cents a day and my 
cook $7 a month; a clever young Italian 
doctor, modern, up to date, well educated, 
is quite satisfied with $1 a visit. Good 
hotels (not the two or three most extrava- 
gant) charge 12 francs (about $2.40) a 
day. Meat, chickens, eggs, fish, fruit and 
vegetables are cheap; but all imported 
groceries are horribly dear by reason of the 
50 percent. duty they must pay. Coffee 
costs 50 cents a pound,sugar 20, American 
kerosene oil is sold in five-gallon cans for 
$3—fancy! we pay more for petroleum 
than for olive oil or for wine. Postage 
stamps, salt and tobacco—all government 
monopolies—are sold only at tobacconists’. 
Milk is not cheap; the best in Rome comes 
~ from Prince Doria’s herd of Jerseys. Un- 
fortunately, we are not on his milkman’s 
route; our milk comes from the Villa Ada, 
which belongs to an American lady, a 
daughter of Rogers, the sculptor. It is 
very good milk, quite different from that 
we get at a pinch from the vaccaria round 
the corner, where in a dark, dreadful dun- 
geon stable pale cows with long, un- 
trimmed hoofs pass their melancholy 
lives. Pompilia is in despair because we 
will drink our milk unboiled; when I saw 
the prisoner cows I understood why. 
Italy is a poor country, and poor people 
can live comfortably here. Rents, ser- 
vants and food are all cheap; it may be a 
paltry reason for abandoning one’s shil- 
ling elsewhere, but it is a potent reason. 
Here in Rome prices are all scaled to the 
different pockets. I pay less at the same 
-shops for the same things than my rich 
friends pay, but some things even the rich 
cannot secure; certain conveniences— 
rapid transit, steam heat, ‘rapid delivery,’ 
express service—cannot be purchased, 
and, what is really serious, good school- 
ing is not to be had at any price, so few 
Americans with children to educate settle 
in Rome. But for men and women there 
is no school like Rome. Willy nilly, I 
learn something every time I go out of 
doors, whether it be to the Appian Way, 
the Via Sacra, the Forum, or to the Corso. 
The yellow Tiber, the fountains, the 
nightingales of the Villa Medici, the ilex 
trees of the Borghese, seem to whisper the 
secrets of the city with the mighty past, 
the mother and lawgiver of nations.’’ 


WOMEN PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
‘ Miss Frances Benjamin Johnston, of 
Washington, D. C., whose photographs 
of public celebrities are known all 
over the country, has been making a 
tour of the Great Lakes and the Yellow- 
stone region. She was accompanied by a 
correspondent, and a result of their vaca- 
tion travels will appear in an illustrated 
article in one of the magazines. Miss 
Johnston covers a wide field in photogra- 
phy. Itis said that she has crossed the 
ocean ten times in pursuit of subjects. 
One of her achievements is a series of pho- 


nal. 


tographs illustrating the making of the 
large guns. Her pictures of the remod- 
elled White House are fine specimens of 
interior photography. She had the dis- 
tinction of taking the first picture of Ad- 
miral Dewey after the battle of Manila and 
the last picture of President McKinley 
before his assassination. 

Miss Alice Austin, who has a studio in 
Boston, has been going westward, stop- 
ping at Syracuse, N. Y., and La Crosse, 
Wis., and taking photographs until she 
has reached her old home in Minnesota, 
A daughter of ex-Governor Austin, she 
resided in Minneapolis and St. Paul until 
four years ago, ‘‘Miss Austin studied to 
become an artist before she thought of be- 
ing a photographer, and the two branches 
of work are as harmonious as one of her 
own prints,’’ says the Minneapolis Jour- 
“She was teaching in Brooklyn 
when she had the good fortune to meet 
Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier, the wonderful 
woman photographer. Mrs. Kasebier be- 
came interested in the clever artist and 
suggested that she, too, take up artistic 
photography. Miss Austin worked with 
her friend for a year, and then opened a 
studio in Boston. She has been wonder- 
fully successful, and not only does she 
maintain a studio in Boston, but last 
summer she built a quaint place beside 
her cottage at Gloucester, and she is as 
busy with the summer folk during the 
summer season asshe is with the city peo- 
ple in the winter.”’ 


MURAL DECORATION. BY A LADY. 


The new capitol at Harrisburg, Pa., 
when finished will have a great frieze en- 
titled ‘‘The Romance of the Founding of 
the State.’’ This mural decoration of a 
great public building is entrusted to Miss 
Violet Oakley of Villanova, Pa. How 
many years it will take to complete the 
work Miss Oakley has noidea. Asa pre- 
liminary she went on a tour of Eurvupe, 
visiting Assisi, Veniee, Naples, Rome 
and Florence, studying the work of the 
Italian masters of mural decoration. Then 
she went to England to obtain historical 
data. At the Kensington Museum, Ox- 
ford, and elsewhere, Miss Oakley found 
the necessary groundwork for the compo- 
sitions and’ then returned home to begin 
her designs. 


IRISH INDUSTRIES. 


Lady Coote, of Ballyfin, Ire., is now 
visiting in New York. She is much inter- 
ested in Irish industry and held an exhibi- 
tion of Irish work at Ballyfin recently, 
which was attended by more than two 
thousand people. She is a member ofthe 
central committee of the Irish Young 
Women’s Christian Association and dis- 
trict referee for Queen’s County. She is 
president of the Queen’s County Needle- 
work Guild and vice-president of Alexan- 
dra College, Dublin. She is also much 
interested in the Mothers’ League, the 
object of which is to unite the mothers of 
the upper and lower classes. Before go- 
ing to Ireland, when her husband suc- 
ceeded to the estate, Lady Coote lived in 
London and took an active part in philan- 
thropic and Christian work there. Be- 
sides her work among the poor she has 
also tried to reach the young girls of her 


own class and interest them in something 
besides the surface duties of society. Her 
drawing-room meetings for this purpose 
have been very successful, and she says 
that while there are many to work among 
the poor, there are others who need help 
just as much, but who are usually for- 
gotten. 


A PERTINENT QUESTION. 


Representative Dick of Ohio has intro- 
duced a suffrage resolution reciting that 
‘‘whereas it is a matter of common infor- 
mation and belief that the right of some 
male citizens to vote has been denied and 
abridged in certain States, therefore the 
committee on election of president, vice- 
president, and representatives in Con- 
gress shall investigate and report,’’ etc. 
When will a committee be appointed to 
inquire why in every State one half of all 
American citizens are denied these rights 
because they are women? 


ILLINOIS CHILD LABOR LAW. 


Mrs. Clarinda M. Cope suggests that 
the Illinois child-labor law is fFesponsible 
for much crime among the young people 
of Chicago. She discussed the subject 
at some length before a congress held 
for the purpose of aiding boys. The 
point upon which she placed..most em- 
phasis was that the idleness resulting 
from the operations of the labor law 
was employed in hurtful mischief and act- 
ual wrongdoing of a more serious nature. 
‘*] have seen scores of cases,’’ said Mrs. 
Cope, ‘‘where boys in ‘gangs’ have com- — 
mitted wholesale thefts during the vaca- 
tion just because the labor laws of the 
State would not allow them to work. In 
my study of the labor question for the 
last three years I have found that this 
labor law is responsible for more crime 
among children than you can possibly 
realize. I think that this congress as a 
body could do no better thing than to 
work for the repeal of this law.” 


Oo 


HONOR TO LUCINDA H. STONE. 


The opening session of the Twentieth 
Century Club of Detroit was made a me- 
morial to the honorary president of the 
club, Mrs. Lucinda Hinsdale Stone, 
widely known as the mother of women’s 
clubs in Michigan. Mrs, Stone, in addi- 
tion to her pioneer work for schools, 
churches and libraries, did more than any 
other person to open the doors of the 
State University to women, and herself 
coached the first girl who entered. The 
Twentieth Century and other clubs 
throughout the State have contributed 
generously towards a scholarship fund in 
the University of Michigan as a perma- 
nent memorial of Mrs. Stone. 


A TEMPERANCE HOSPITAL. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union has maintained for many years a 
hospital in Chicago from which the use of 
all intoxicants, even medicinally, has 
been banished. A legacy of $25,000, with 
funds steadily collected from all over the 
country, has encouraged the management 
to attempt the erection of a building. 
The corner-stone was laid last month. 
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KANSAS NOTES. 


Miss Helen Kimber, president of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, ac- 
companied by half a dozen other good 
workers from Kansas, opened a bazar at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on 
Nov. 18. They expect to continue the ba- 
zar for two weeks forthe purpose of raising 
money for the Association and to show 
the great resources of Kansas. Products 
from every county in Kansas are shown. 
Among the exhibits are corn-husk dolls, 
baled hay from the ‘“‘short-grass region,”’ 
alfalfa, and samples of the great grain 
crop. The women will offer for sale sev- 
eral rich farms in which the grain can be 
raised. 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean pays the fol- 
lowing to the Kansas Suffrage president: 
“*‘Miss Kimber leads the women of her 
State, who owe her much for the advance- 
ment of their cause. She has directed a 
determined fight for woman suffrage. 
She has been opposed by the strongest 
men of the West, and in a measure she has 
won her fight.. She is a politician, and 
probably knows as much about Western 
politics as many men who bave under- 
taken the task of making presidents. 

**Just to see this doughty young cham- 
pion of suffrage—she is very young—one 
would not believe that she had undertaken 
to disprove time-worn theories, and to 
force upon men the claim that women 
are their equals in every way, and should 
be given the right of franchise. There is 
not a single suggestion of the ‘masculine 
woman’ about Miss Kimber. She dresses 
modestly, and everything about her shows 
that her work among men has in no way 
disturbed her womanliness. 

‘‘A: few minutes’ conversation reveals 
the woman’s power. She is a student, 
and she has the advantage of knowing how 
to express her conclusions and make the 
most of them in an argument. Evidently 
her force in the political field lies in her 
ability to make herself interesting, and 
interesting she is. She talks of the cause 
in which she is laboring in the same femi- 
nine manner that a woman would use in 
talking of her household duties.”’ 


ABOUT COLLEGE WOMEN. 


The University of Chicago has made the 
announcement that it will establish a 
four-year course for the instruction of 
young men and women in the duties of 
practical servants. 

The word dormitories, as applied to the 
places where young women at college live 
has been abolished, by order of the wom- 
en deans of the various Western Universi- 
- ties who were recently in session in Chi- 
cago. Hereafter they will be called ‘‘halls 
of residence.”’ 

The Misses Elsie and Bertha Wood, 
daughters of Rev. T. B. Wood, D. D., of 
Lima, Peru, sailed for Peru from New 
York on Nov. 17. Miss Elsie Wood was 
principal of the high school at Callao, 
Peru, from 1895 until July 4, 1900, when 
she left Callao to come to the United 
States on furlough. During the last col- 
lege year (1902-1903) she was preceptress 
and assistant director of physical culture 
at De Pauw University. Miss Bertha 
Wood graduated from De Pauw Univer- 


sity at its last commencement. She goes 
out under the Philadelphia Branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to 
teach in Callao. 

More than $1,600 has been given toward 
the scholarship fund of the Emma Wil- 
lard Association by its members, as re- 
ported at its thirteenth anuual meeting. 
It was decided, wherever practicable, to 
give partial scholarships and let the pu- 
pils in part work their way, so as to do 
away with any idea of wholesale philan- 
thropy. The giver of six scholarships to 
Williams College and the same number to 
Vassar was quoted to the effect that 
money lent to young women was eventual- 
ly paid back, while not a single penny 
was ever returned by young men. 

«Bryn Mawr College has many scholar- 
ships available for its undergraduate 
women students. In the present academic 
year sixty-five hold scholarships. Among 
these one only is specially planned to en- 
courage the study of American history. 
That is the Elizabeth Duane Gillespie 
scholarship. When the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames of America decid- 
ed to found a memorial of Mrs. Gillespie, 
it seemed to them desirable to do so in 
connection with encouraging the study of 
American history, so they founded this 
scholarship of the value of $60 a year, 
open to a student who has studied history 
five hours a week for at least two years, 
and intends to study American history 
during her junior and senior years. The 
scholarship is awarded on the ground of 
the excellence of the work done by the 
student, and this year is held by Miss 
Marcia Bready of Dubuque, Ia. 


ANIMAL MINIATURES. 


Mrs. Eva W. Russell is making name 
and fame by painting the miniatures of 
dogs, cats, birds and horses. She has 
been a teacher of drawing in a Chicago 
high school for fourteen years. All this 
time she has been painting dogs, some- 
times a horse or cow, and, for the last 
four years, cats. These were life-size 
studies in oil of the heads or figures of 
the animals. Two or three years ago the 
thought came to her that it would be in- 
teresting to paint pet animals in minia- 
ture, most miniaturists devoting them- 
selves to the portraits of people. She has 
achieved a remarkable skill and bas paint- 
ed the portraits of the pets of many noted 
persons. Mrs. Russell loves animals and 
likes to paint all kinds, but prefers cats 
and dogs. She poses her subjects, win- 
ning their friendship first, and spends 
hours studying them at their ease. Sev- 
eral of her miniatures are hung in the ex- 
hibition of the Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature Painters, now open in Phila- 
delphia. 


SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


Eugenia M. Bacon, president of the IIli- 
nvois Federation of Women’s Clubs, says 
‘nothing can be so important as saving 
the children. Anything which deprives 
them of a happy childhood puts a mort- 
gage on their strength to battle with life.” 
Reviewing the club-woman’s work with 
the Legislature Mrs. Bacon fadded: ‘‘My 
experience at Springfield convinces me 


that even in working for a purely philan- 
thropic cause, women are hampered and 
humiliated and made far more conspicu- 
ous by having to influence‘legislation in- 
stead of affecting it by a direct vote. This 
is wrung from me after years of conserva- 
tism, both natural to me, and acquired by 
the training of Southern parents.”’ 


=" 


KENTUCKY PROGRESSES.: 


At the recent convention the Kentucky 
Equal Suffrage Association adopted the 
plan suggested in the leaflet on Increase 
of Membership by the chairman of the N. 
A. W.S. A. committee on that subject. 
It considered the steady increase of mem- 
bers on that plan during the last three 
years evidence that it is adapted to condi- 
tions in Kentucky. A salient point of 
that plan is that unofficial members un- 
dertake no obligations except giving the 
name and paying annual dues. The pres- 
ident, Miss Clay, stated that the dues re- 
ceived were sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses necessary to keep the Association 
alive; and that nothing else ought to be 
undertaken, unless there were free-will 
offerings sufficient to py the extra ex- 
pense. All measures involving extra ex- 
pense were adopted with the proviso that 
there were free-will offerings sufficient. 
All such measures called for an aggregate 
of about $200, and one-half of this sum 
was paid in or pledged at the convention. 
It is believed the other half will certainly 
be offered. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Association at Mil- 
ford opened auspiciously on Wednesday 
evening with the following programme: 
prayer, Rev. C. W. Casson; address of 
welcome, Rev. F. A. Robinson; response, 
Mrs. Meehan, Concord; ‘‘Reminiscences 
of Lucy Stone,’’ Henry B. Blackwell, Bos- 
ton. At the Thursday afternoon session 
Mrs. Olive G. Buss of Wilton answered 
the question ‘‘Is it Expedient for Women 
to Vote?’’ Mrs. Emeline L. Moors, of 
Marlboro, and Rev. Nancy Paine Smith, 
of Newfields, made excellent addresses, 
and Henry H. Metcalf, of Concord, con- 
ducted a question box. There was a good 
attendance and much interest evinced. 


The well-known ‘“Bybury Book,’’ by 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, full of wit and 
common-sense, is now for sale at this 
office in a new and attractive form. 
Price, 25 cents. 7 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman is an- 
nounced to speak in Faneuil Hall on Dec. 
18. Subject, ‘‘What Socialism Is.’’ While 
in Massachusetts Mrs. Gilman will gladly 
fill engagements to speak on woman suf- 
frage. All leagues and suffrage clubs will 
do well to write at once to her at 179 W. 
T6th St., New York City. 

‘‘Out-of-Door Rhymes,’’ by Mrs. Eliza 
Sproat Turner, being out of print, the 
New Certury Guild of Philadelphia have 
republished it. A copy of Miss Beaux’'s 
portrait and a biographical sketch by Mrs. 
Lybrand have been added. Copies may 
be obtained at the New Century Guild, 
1227 Arch Street. Price, 75 cents. Post- 
age, eight cents extra. 
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Rev. ANNA H. SHAw is making a tour 
of the Southern States, speaking in behalf 
of woman suffrage. 


BERTHA W. BuRNHAM of Oldtown, Me., 
has been commissioned by Governor Hill 
as a Notary Public, ‘‘to acknowledge 
deeds, administer oaths and solemnize 
marriages.’’ 


Mrs. HARRIOT STANTON BLATCH re- 
cently addressed a meeting of the Woman’s 
Political Study Club of Ithaca, N. Y. Mrs. 
Blatch is at present making her home in 
Ithaca, her daughter being a student in 
Cornell University. 


Mrs. Harriet E. BEAN has been nom- 
inated on the Public School Association 
ticket for the Boston School Committee. 
She has been a resident of Dorchester for 
twenty-five years and she has been promi- 
nent in the work of the Dorchester Wo- 
man’s Club since its organization. 


Miss LAuRA CLAy, of Kentucky, at- 
tended the recent National W. C. T. U. 
Convention as fraternal delegate from the 
National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, and made a good speech. The 
Convention sent telegrams of greeting to 
Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 


Mrs. Mary A. DoNnLey, of Beulah 
Col., has reason to be proud of her fam- 
ily. She has had twelve children, eleven 
living, seven of these boys, and not one of 
them uses tobacco or liquor. She has 
forty-four grandchildren, and eight great 
grandchildren. She is seventy-two years 
old, but very few gray hairs show in her 
brown hair. Her children have reason to 
arise and call her blessed. 


Mrs. SusAN F. FLANDERS, for ten years 
a leading member of the school board of 
Melrose, Mass., has tendered her resigna- 
tion. Mrs. Flanders was elected a mem- 
ber of the board last year for the fourth 
consecutive term, and her term would not 
have expired for two more years. Mrs. 
Bessie B. Dearborn, who has been twelve 
years a member of the board, wishes to 
retire from public life, and will decline a 
renomination. It now devolves upon the 
women voters of Melrose to find and to 
elect other capable and public-spirited 
women to succeed these retiring mem- 
bers. 


Miss MiILow ef Sweden, who 
spent last winter in the United States 
studying our educational system, is pleas- 
antly remembered here. Since her return 
to Sweden she has written a book on 
‘‘American Schools’’ which has been very 
well received by the press. One of the 
leading papers writes: ‘‘Miss Milow’s 
book on American schools is one that 
ought to be read by every one interested 
in school questions. An interesting chap- 
ter is that on Methods. Seemingly the 
Americans are far ahead of us in practi- 
cal methods and in the training of chil- 
dren in independent thinking. We have 
much to learn from the Americans. It is 
to be hoped that this exceedingly well 
written book, so full of life, humor and 
enthusiasm, as well as deep thought, will 
have a large and interested public, partic- 
ularly as school reforms are with us the 
burning question of the day.” 


WOMEN FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


Last week I was present at an influen- 
tial dining club where the topic of conver- 
sation was good government for Boston. 
Several of the members present were men 
of experience in city affairs, and a leader 
in the movement for municipal reform was 
the guest of the afternoon. No reporters 
were present and the conversation was 
frank and confidential. It was stated, as 
of common knowledge, that the city gov- 
ernment has been steadily deteriorating 
in moral tone for a number of years, until 
during the past year the sole check upon 
the most flagrant corruption has been the 
honesty and courage of Mayor Collins. 
But, bad as has been the record of the 
present aldermen and council, we face the 
melancholy fact that this fall we have the 
worst nominations ever made—nomina- 
tions of men some of whom would not be 


| trusted with five dollars by one who knows 


their antecedents, and one of whom has 
been tried for crime and pronounced 
guilty by ajury. Out of fifty-seven alder- 
manic candidates whose names were pre- 
sented to the recent primaries, the Good 
Government League could find only seven 
candidates of aggressive honesty and su- 
perior capacity—three Republicans and 
four Democrats. And of these seven only 
three seemed party nominations—one 
Democrat and two Republicans, If there- 
fore these seven men are not elected alder- 
men in a board of thirteen, it is to be 
feared that jobbery and corruption will 
prevail next year as never before. 

The cause of this appalling state of af- 
fairs was attributed to the apathy and in- 
difference of the so-called ‘‘better class’’ 
of our citizens. As arule men of wealth, 
enterprise, and business activity did not 
attend the primary meetings, and seemed 
absolutely indifferent to the character of 
the nominations. The citizens of Ward 
11 were conspicuous by their absence, 
while Wards 6 and 8 were largely repre- 
sented. It was seriously proposed by one 
gentleman that the Legislature should be 
petitioned to punish habitual non-attend- 
ance at the primaries and the polls, with- 
out good excuse, by a fine; and, if contin- 
ued, by the stigma of disfranchisement. 
‘*Less than sixty per cent. of the men 
possessing the qualifications of voters, 
vote in municipal elections. Let the forty 
habitual absentees be deprived of the right 
they fail to exercise. Practically they 
have disfranchised themselves already.”’ 

I ventured to suggest that if voters were 
in such demand, the thousands of Boston 
women who desire to vote should be em- 
powered to do so. The men present ex- 
pressed a hearty wish that they might be 
so empowered. It was conceded that the 
women’s work as voters for school com- 
mittee had been invaluable during the 
past twenty years; so much so that with- 
out their aid the Boston schools would 
have been controlled by the basest and 
most mercenary ward politicians. The 


great obstacle was declared to be the ap-~ 


parent division of opinion on the part of 

the women themselves. If women would 

present a solid front, it was thought that 

their demand would be irresistible. 

~ The best way to secure municipal suf- 
in Massachusetts would 


frage for 
be by a simple change of election laws, 


enabling women, native and naturalized, 
to register and vote on the same terms as 
men. Let them be authorized to apply 
to be assessed a poll tax. Upon doing so 
and showing their ability to read and 
write, etc., let them vote, as men vote, in 


all municipal elections, and be eligible, as 


men are eligible, for all municipal offices. 
Let suffragists stick to this, year after 
year, until the right is conceded. Sooner 
or later the growing corruption of our city 
governments will compel action in this 
direction. 

Meanwhile let all public-spirited wom- 
en, suffragists and ‘-antis’’ alike, aid the 
Good Government League not as Repub- 
licans or as Democrats, but as non-parti- 
san workers for municipal reform. And 
first of all let them help to secure the 
election of the seven honest and capable 
candidates nominated, on the 15th day of 
December. 

Boston is not alone in its municipal 
corruption. Itis not a question of race 
or party. It exists alike in Democratic 
New York and Republican Philadelphia, 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, and San Francisco. Nor is it alone 
the fault of the poorand ignorant. Tam- 
many owes its return to power to the 
money poured into its treasury by the 
great capitalists and -wealthy corpora- 
tions. It spent ten times as much as Fu- 
siovists had at command. With this vast 
sum it hired workers in every ward and 
precinct to visit and persuade every indi- 
vidual voter. How can such lavish ex- 
penditure be overcome? Only by enlist- 
ing the women in a crusade for good gov- 
ernment. We must have a political 
revival, and who ever heard of a revival 
without the participation of women?— 
H. B. B. in Woman’s Journal. 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 

There are, in Washington alone, some 
thing like two hundred women inventors. 
Among these is Mme. Coston, the inventor 
of the famous Coston signals. Her hus- 
band, shortly before his death, began a 
series of experiments in the production of 
signals to be used at night. The experi- 
ments were not successful, but Mme. Cos- 
ton became convinced of the practical 
value of his idea, and when her husband 
laid down his work she took it up. After 
patient effort she finally prepared a satis- 
factory signal code, using combinations of 
red, white and green lights. This code 
has been used to advantage in America, 
and has been adopted by several of the 
governments of Europe. 

A time-honored fallacy abroad asserts 
that although women may imitate, she 
cannot invent. Facts indicate otherwise. 
There are not only many women ipven- 
tors, but some of our most useful inven- 
tions we owe to the wives of the men who 
are known, through them, to fame, as, 
for instance, the Singer sewing machine 
and the spinning jenny. 

The straw industry originated in 1798, 
with Miss Betsey Metcalf; to a Chicago 
woman we owe the paper pail; to an Ohio 
girl the secret of getting 1,000 feet of gas 
from a single barrel of oil; and to Harriet 
Hosmer, the sculptor, the making of a 
substitute for marble out of limestone. 
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